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N. E. FARMER. past, premiums have been offered by the agricultu- Kor the N. &. Farmer. 
es SS ee is societies of some counties, for plantations of PROFIT PE we: 
sin: ies Minas . forest trees; yet, so far as [ have observed, peo- OFTTS OF FARMING — ADVANTAGE DBE. 
For the New England Farmer. RIVED FROM AGRICULTURAL PAPERS, 


FOREST TREES—THEIR BENEFITS 
CLIMATE AND SOIL. 


TO 


Mr Eprror—Sir—In looking over the eastern | 


counties of Massachusetts, I have often ‘thought | 
that our forefathers, in clearing the land for culti- 

vation, did not purse the wisest plan, nor that | 
which they would have adopted, had they been led to | 
consider the interests of posterity, instead of their 

own immediate advantage. When our ancestors | 
first settled in this country, they probably found 

the land in genera! far more moist than at the pre- | 
sent day; the forests which covered the land, not 

allowing the rays of ‘he sun to fall upon the ground | 
and evaporate the waters, which had fallen in rain | 
and snow, from the place where they fell, they | 
were first obliged to saturate the ground, and the | 
superabundance was then drained off by the streams. | 
The same effect takes place evidently, in an en- | 
tirely or partially cleared tract of country, but in a | 

decreased ratio. From these considerations, the | fi 
reason why our ancestors cleared for cultivation 
the higher portions of land and left the parts which 
lay lower in a state of nature, is evident: they | 
found the hills moist enough—the valleys too much 
s0 to warrant commencement of agricultural | 
operations. 1 have ever been of the opinion, and I, 

think [am sustained by the experience of others, 

that.had they pursued 4 nearly oppusite course, | 
and cleared the valleys and left the hills to depend | 
upon for a supply of lumber and fuel, they mann} 
have greatly benefited the future climate of the | 
country, and in the cud, secured to themselves and | 
posterity more valu ible lands for cultivation ; for, 
in the first place, as the country was cleared of 
the forests, and the rays of the sun were at liberty 
to effect a greater evaporation of the moisture on | 


the 


its surface, the hil's, which were formerly moist | 
enough, became too dry, and the valleys, which 


were formerly too wet, became dry enough for the 
purposes of agriculture ; and in the second place, 
the high lands, which were formerly rich enough, 
from continued cropping became exhausted ; where- 
as the low lands, on account of their receiving the | 
soil necessary to vegetation washed from the high- | 
er lands, retain their fertility for a longer period, | 
and probably never reach that permanent sterility | 
which we often perceive in our exhausted hills. | 
In my opinion, the proper distribution of woods as 
a protection from destructive winds, cannot be 
too strongly dwelt upon ; and as the reclaiming of 
our low, boggy lands is becoming @n important and | 
necessary branch of agriculture in the neighboring 
counties, I think the recovering of some of our best 
fertile elevations of land with forest trees, worthy 
the attention of agriculturists, as a means of ame. 
lioration of climate and protection of tender vege- 
tation, as well as a profitable investment of time 
and labor; for experience has proved that certain 
valuable timber trees will flourish on lands of little | 
value for cultivation, 

I have perceived with pleasure that in years 





| greatly enhances 
think it worthy 


ple have chosen for these operations, fields unwar- 
ranted either by economy or advantage, and have 
not paid sufficient attention to the selection of trees, 
Besides those situations mentioned, ornamental 
forest trees can be introduced with advantage and 
profit in belts, for the protection of gardens, or- 
chards and dwellings from noxious winds; and in 
these undertakings, with a little attention, beauty 
and economy can be easily coinbined. The 
that can be introduced with advantage, in my opin- 
ion are the following: 


trees 


The White Oak (Quercus alba)—it adapts itself , 


to almost any soil, is of fine appearance, and the 
repute in which its timber is held, is too weil known 
It grows moderately fast, 
in ordinary situations it attains a diameter of 6 or 8 
inches in about 20 years. 

The Sugar Maple (cer sacchariferum,) I think 
is deserving of notice, on account of its beauty, 
the value of its timber for many purposes, and the 


to require Comment. 


act that, when there are a sufficient number of 


sizeable trees, the manufacture of sugar from their 


| sap, becomes an object worthy of attention. 


The common Beech (Fagas sylvatica,) is a tree 


of beautiful appearance, easy growth, and although 


its timber is not so remarkable for durability as 
some others, yet it is in great demand for particu- 


| lar uses. 


| not without making great 


The Shell-bark (Juglans regia,) is remarkable | 


for its flourishing growth. Its timber is of great 
repute on account of its durability and strength, 
and its wood as an article of fuel, is unsurpassed 
by any other. ‘The fruit of the ‘Shell- bark also, 
its value, and for this reasan | 
of more attention than the common 
forest walnut, (Juglans alba,) which in other re- 
spects is its rival. 


But Pines are of all others the most suitable for 


the re-covering of our barren hills, as they are of 


quick growth and flourish well, even on the most 
inferior soil. Ofthe pine there are many varieties, 
the most common and valuable of which, in this 
climate, are the White Pine (Pinus strobus,) and 
the Pitch or Hard Pine (Pinus resinosa)—the for- 


mer of which is of the quicker growth and gener- | 


ally of the better appearance, although the latter is 
The fore- 
most worthy 


esteemed of greater value for timber. 
going I cousides to be the forest trees 
the attention of agricullurists, as all the 
mentioned can be easily raised either by trans- 
plantation or from the seed. 

The foregoing remarks are respectfully submit- 
ted to your consideration by an 

OBSERVER OF NATURE. 





Mr Thos. Affleck, of Cincinnati, editor of the 
Western Farmer, gives notice that he shall sail for 
Europe about the first of May, and that he will take 
orders for the purchase of stock, &c. He proposes 
to stop, and “examine into the state of things in 
the East,” before he embarks. We hope he will 
favor us with a call.—Ep. N. E. F. 


variclies | 


| harvest, 


| 1839. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BOG LAND, &c. 

Mr Putyam—Dear Sir—A few years ago I pur- 
lots of land, in the 10 acres, 
that lay indifferent places, but none of it more than 
half a mile 


chased some whol 


: from my dwelling; about 


9 acres of it 


tillage, butin rather an unprod iclive state, Be- 
ing engaged in manufacturing, which | was unwill- 
ing to relinquish for farming on so small a scale, f 


offered to rent the land, but no one would give me 
a per cent. on the cust, led me to conclude 
that I had made a bad investment, and then wished 
my land into money let it ont 
to prow very 
light and land 
but found | could 
sacrifice; then came to 
the conclusion that I would make the best of a bad 
bargain and try my own skill in farming, without 
giving up my other business. Accordinely I pro- 
cured the necessary implements, engaged my help, 
and with the the N. E 
the example and advice of my nei 
menced operations in the spring of 1837 


which 


a howeve r, 
on shares two years, and then began 


again. 


sick of farming 


mp? 


as .ny crops 
I tried to sell, 


were 


growing poorer, 


assistance of and 

I com- 
In order 
to ascertain the result of ty experunent, | opened 
arn account with my land, every expense, 
and gave credit for all the products at a fair market 
price, 


Farmer, 
ehbors, 


charged 


Now, at the end of live years, afier summing up 
both sides of the account, 
I find that my lan 
cent, 


and striking the balance, 
l has paid the interest of 10 per 
besides it is worth 
it was five yeare 
Have had no extraodiniry crops to boast of, 
butevery kind has generally given a fair yield 


yearly and a fraction over; 


at least 25 per cent. more than 


ago. 


with an annual increase My regular course has 
| been to manure well, which has been a large item 


aud to have do 
Have 
also paid some attention to the application of ma- 
nures, in order to what kind was best 
adapted to a particu Have already 
shown that I was unintentionally drawn into the 
farming business, which | commenced with much 
reluctance ; but now [| it out of choice. 
Have derived much benglit from the N. £. Farmer, 
and am convinced that Mhad better have paid $10 
a year for that or some ‘o.her agricultural paper, 
than to have been deprived of its benelits. 
Here I was going to close, but thought I 
just say what | had been about this winter. 


in the account ; help sufficient to 
my work in season and in a proper manner. 


ascertain 
lar kind of soil. 


pursue 


would 


On observing in your paper last-fa!l, some diree- 
tions for “ winter’s work,” cpatluded that I would 
do some things therein poinWd ont, should Provs- 
permit. Accordingly, since securing my 

have built a to my hwrse stable, to 
protect the manure, which also answers other valu- 
able purposes; have built a cellar to my barn, for 
the same purpose; have muck sufficient for 
another year’s use, and have carted 400 loads of 
sand onto a bog. 1 commenced on this bog in 
It was very soft, and produced nothing of 


cence 


shed 


a 


dug 
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any value, I first ditched, but still it was miry ; I to make his statement, or give the information re- 
then laid a railway with plank, and wheeled on the quired, that prevents many of the best agricultu- 
sand by hand, which made slow work, but covered | rists from claiming these premiums, This trouble, 
3-8 of an acre in this way. In 1840, put on a your committee believe, is greatly overrated. They 
good cout of horse manure and seeded it well think it would be found on trial that a few memo- 
with herds grass, clover and red-top. It was too randa on a blank book, or a sheet of paper, would 
molest for the clover, but the other seeds took well, | be sufficient. All that would be necessary to sit 
and yielded at the rate of more than three tons to down, or nearly all, would be the quantity of grain 
the acre last year. ‘This beginning resulting so and grass seed sown, of manure used, the quanti- 
favorably, encouraged me to go on with the filling, ties of different crops, the weights of his beef and 
which has been done this winter at less than half pork, butter, cheese and wool, and perhaps a very 
the former expense. 1 opened a bank on the south few other things ;—the rest, a great part of the 
side of a bill that had the sun all day; then as information required, would be within the farmer’s 
soon as the surface of the bog froze sufficient to own memory and knowledge. Your committee 
bear a team, I began to cart; have been interrupt- | 
ed several times by thaws, but haye filled more’ 
than half an acre this winter. This bog in its ori- 
ginal state was of no value, and now the part that) Your committee further report that they _have 
was mowed last year is estimated at $200 an acre. received claims for premiums on five farms situate 
Yours, respectfully, ©. | in different counties, all of which they have caused 
Wickford, R. 1, Feb. 7, 1842. to be inspected by an agent employed for the pur- 

aes pose; and have also received from the several 

claimants particular statements or answers to the 
interrogatories proposed by the Trustees. All 
‘these they have examined with great care, and 
fully considered, and although all of them exhibit 
evidence of respectable husbandry, your committee 
think there is only one of the number that they can 
recommend as a pattern of good farming, to be fol- 
lowed by others, or as entitled to either of the pre- 


rect understanding among the respectable agricul- 
turists on this subject. 





MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMO- 
TING AGRICULTURE. 
Rerowt on Farms. 

The Committee of the Massavhusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, consisting of Messrs. | 
MWelles, Prescott, Phinney, Codman and Quincy, | 
appointed to examine and report on the several 
claims for premiums on the best cultivated farms, | miums offered by the Trustees. This is a farm of 
respectfully Report— ‘ninetyfive acres besides woodland, proposed by 

That they have attended to the subject, end al-| Abel F. Adams, of Fitchburg, in the county of 
though a respectable number of applicutions have! Worcester. It is his judicious, careful and me- 
been presented, they regret to find that the liberal | thodical manner of conducting and cultivating this 
premiums offered by the Society for the best cblti-| farm, rather than the crops produced, that entitles 
vated farms, have failed to attract the attention of jt to consideration ; for the crops do not appear to 
our best agriculturists generally to the subject, to be large; but there are some particulars in his 
the degree that was hoped and expected. It was practice which it seems to the committee would ad- 
the intention of the Trustees to indemnify the far- ‘mit of improvement, particularly in the manage- 
mer by their premiums, for his trouble in keeping | ment of his apple trees. ‘lo this important branch 
a general account of the management of his farm, |of rural economy, the culture of fruit trees, the 
and of his crops, and in making his statement and committee regret to find that so little skill has been 
application to this board ; and they flattered them- | exhibited, and so little attention bestowed by Mr 
selves that their highest premiums would be prized | Adams. _[t appears by his statement, that he plows 
as marks of distinction, and testimonials of excel-|his green sward in Angust or September, and in 
Jence in the most honorable profession in our coun- | the spring spreads his long manure and cross plows 
try, as much as for their pecuniary value, anid that | it in, and puts his compost inthe hill. Your com- 
a successful, benevolent competitor would feel a} mittee have Jong thought it better husbandry to 
satisfaction in seeing his less skilfull neighbor | plow such ground deep in the spring, and not turn 
guided and assisted by his instruction and example. | the sod again; but to plow it with a light plow or 





Although the experiment has hitherto not been.so | harrow it heavily and thoroughly with the furrow | 


successful as could have been wished, the commit- | or diagonally. The nutriment which the decaying 
tee still entertain the belief that there is no other | vegetable matter in the sod would furnish to the 
way in which the funds of the Society can be em- corn, is partially Jost by its being exposed to the 
ployed so beneficially to the agricultural interest,| air by cross plowing; but they are aware that 
if that interest can be induced to co-operate with | there are respectable farmers who sti]] entertain a 
them. They consider the utility of this measure different opinion, and it may safely be left to fur- 
to consist, not only in exciting the best farmers to ther experience to decide. The quantity of ma- 
more careful and better farming, and to making | nure used by Mr Adams—six loads of long and 
greater improvements, but also in obtaining models | twelve loads of compost—if they were common 
in husbandry for the imitation and guidance of those | loads, seems rather sparing ;—the next ten would 
less skilled. The statements made to the Trustees | have given him his profit, He appears to have 
are laid before the public, not as theories, but as | laid down his land to grass in the spring, your com- 
successful results, by which the less skilfull farmer | mittee think, in a husbandlike manner, and they 
may learn how lands similar to his own, and under | were pleased to observe that he was not so sparing 
the same climate, have been cultivated, and his | of his grass seed as many are wont to be: ten or 
may be cultivated so as to yield large crops, with|twelve pounds of clover, a peck and an half of 
small expense—in other words, profits. It is this | herds grass, and three pecks of red top to an acre, 
use of the statement that renders it important that! are none too much. ‘They noticed also with plea. 
it should be somewhat particular, and your commit- | sure, his attention to collecting materials and mak- 
tee apprehend that it is the supposed trouble of |ing compost. Manure is an essential, indispensa- 
keeping such an account as will enable a person | ble ingredient in good husbandry, and cannot be 


think it very desirable that there should bea cor- | 


| bought, but must be made, by a farmer in the inte- 
|rior. Mr Adams’s crops the last year, as before 
|observed, certainly were not large, and some of 
them were quite small. This he ascribes to the 
severe drought in that part of the country, and it is 
| known that in many places it almost entirely cut 
‘off some species of crops. The committee cannot 
| conclude their remarks without noticing with much 
satisfaction, the accurate schedule of the various 
productions of his farm, which he exhibited, an in- 
'spection of which will show that it is no difficult 
thing to keep and prepare one. 


Upon the whole, your committee recommend that 
_a premium of One Hundred Dollars be awarded by 
the ‘Trustees to Mr Adams, for his farm, as the best 
cultivated farm offered for their premium, and” it 
would have given the committee great pleasure’to 
have recommended a higher premium, es well as 
premiums to the other respectable applicants if 
the principles upon which these premiums were in- 
tended to be bestowed, and their duty to the public 
would have permitted. 
JOHN WELLES, Chairman. 


| 


Mr Adams’s Statement. 


The Committee, by their agent, Chester Adams, 
examined the farm of Abel F. Adams, of Fitchburg, 
and obtained the following answers to their inqui- 
ries : 


Quest. 1. Of how much land does your farm con- 
sist, exclusive of woodland ? 

“Ins.. Ninetyfive acres, and thirty acres of wood- 
land, of a very thrifty growth, adjoining the cleared 
land. 

2. What is the nature of your soil; does it con- 
sist of sand, gravel, clay, loam or peat ? 

The farm is on a hill, and consists of a gravelly 
loan, a yellow Joam, and in moist places a black 
loam, resting, to appearance, ona clayey subsvil, 
from which latter soil numerous and never-failing 
springs issue. 

3. If of a part or all of the above kinds, what do 
you consider the best method of improving them ? 

That portion of the soil which rests on a clay 
pan end is moist, is usually’ situated on the steep- 
est part of the side hill, | prefer to keep for pastur- 
ing. When I break up any land, I plow the green 
sward with a side-hill plow in the month of August 
or September; let it then rest until the following 
| spring, when I spread on my green manure and 
|immediately turn it in by cross plowing; then har- 
row and furrow for planting in hills with corn and 
potatoes. Apply compost in the hills for corn, 
and green manure for potatoes. The year fullow- 
ing I lay down the ground with oats or barley, and 
sow herds grass and clover seed when the grain is 
sown. Harrow in the grass seed and roll in the 
clover. I always roll all land laid down, to keep 
the surface smooth, and it protects the roots of the 
grass from exposure by a drought. I sometimes 
sow winter rye in the autumn after breaking up 
the green sward. I always have a good crop, and 
never keep up my land but one year. Early plow- 
ing I find by far the most beneficial. 

4. How many acres do youtill, and how much 
manure? &c. 

Eight acres are annually planted with corn and 
potatoes, and sowed with oats. Lay down six 





acres to grass yearly, spreading and plowing in at 
the time twelve loads of compost and six loads of 
green manure, mixed, to the acre. 
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5. Is the manure applied in a compost, or green 
state ? 

Both. 

6. Do you spread and plow in your manure ? 

Answered as before. 

7. What is your method with green sward ? 

Answered as before. 

8. How many acres ef upland do you mow, and 
what is tlle average quantity upon the acre ? 

Thirty acres, yielding 42 tons of hay—a very 
small crop, owing tothe dry season—much smaller 
than last year. 

9. How many acres of grass land do you irri- 
gate ? 

None, excepting what is done temporarily by | 
springs on the farm. | 

10. Do you manure the land irrigated, or any | 
other land you mow; how much to an acre, and | 
what kind of manure do you put on? 

On the cold and moist part of my mowing land, 
I cart out of my barn yards and Jay in smal! heaps 
for spreading, about eight loads of compost manure | 
to the acre, which was made in the summer pre-| 
viously by carting street dirt into the yard. ‘These | 
heaps are spread in the spring following for a top | 
dressing. | 

11. How many acres of land not suitable for the | 
plow do you mow ? | 

None. | 

12. What is your method of reclaiming low, bog 
or peat lands? Have no such Jands. 

13. How many acres of corn have you planted | 
the present season ? &c. | 

Five acres; three of which were planted upon 
a dry soil and upon a rye stubble plowed in. Green! 
manure was spread before plowing and compost | 
freely used in the hill. The stubble land almost | 
an entire failure, and the other almost failed, ow- 
ing to the dry and parching weather. I had but 
sixtyfive bushels in the whole crop. 

14. How many acres of potatoes did you plant | 
the present year? &c. 

Three acres,—raised 320 bushels—averaging 
107 bushels per acre of early whites, rohan, che- 
nango and long reds. Put green and compost ma- 
nure mixed into the hills. The dry weather pre- 
vented many of the potatoes from sprouting in the 
ground. 

15. What number of acres of other vegetables | 
did you plant? 

I raised 70 bushels of carrots on not more than | 
one fifth or one sixth of an acre; crop very stout. | 
I consider carrots the most nutritious for cattle or | 
horses of any root that can be raised, having raised 
and tried al! of the various and popular kinds. My 
creatures eat them most readily and thrive best 
upon them. 

16. How inany acres of grain did you sow, when, 
and what kinds ? &c. 

Seven acres, to wit—three bushels of wheat, 
rolled in lime, sowed May 17, on 1 1-4 acres; sev- 
en bushels of barley, sowed on 2 1-2 acres, and 16 
bushels of oats, sowed on 3 1-4 acres. I raised 14! 
bushels of wheat, 44 of barley, and 100 of oats; 
also 60 bushels of winter rye—uall injured by the 
drought. I sow winter rye on grass land plowed 
the previous spring. Never raise any spring rye; 
the crop fails. 

17. How many acres did you Jay downto grass ? 

My method is this:—I plow the land in the 
spring and make it fine and mellow; then cart off 
all the stones on the top of the ground, sow the 





' 
| 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





grain, and iinmediately after sow 1 1-2 peck herds, 
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grass and 10 to 12 Ibs. clover seed mixed to the} 
acre; harrow in the same, then sow 3 pecks of 


red top seed to the acre and roll it in with a heavy 
roller, On very wet land, the grass seed in au- 
tumn., 

18. What are your meansand manner of making 
manure ? 

My means are very good, and | never fail to im- 
prove them I cart loam, weeds, green brakes and 
wash from the road-side into my barn yard and 
barn cellar, as plentifully as would be useful, stirr- 
ing it as often in the summer as would be beneti- 
cial. Cart 50 loads of meadow mud _ intermixed 
with vegetable matter, into my hog sty, annually. 
Purchase the mud at 10 cents a load. The wash 
of my well and sink drain into the hog sty. I al- 
ways purchase as much stable manure for my farm 
as the hay would make which | sell yearly. IT in- 
tend to increase the quantity of manure from year 
to year. 

19. How many oxen, young cattle, cows, horses, 
&c. do you keep? 

Four oxen, two cows, two horses and fifteen 
head of young cattle. My horses are kept to hay 
the year round; take in cows to pasture in the 
summer at 37 1-2 cents each per week: this is 
very convenient to the neighborhood, a manufac- 
turing village, and profitable to myself. I am 
troubled to procure good help to manage a dairy. 

20. What is the size of your barn or barns ? &c. 

One 60 by 30, the other 40 by 36 feet; cellars 
under a part of both. My stable manure is always 
kept under cover. I cart 30 or 40 leads of loam or 


inud into my barn yard every autumn after the | 


summer manure is carted therefrom. 

21. Are your cows of native or mixed breed ? 

Native. 

22. What is your management for raising calves ? 

I raise none; they are more profitable for veal, 
having a market very near home. 

23. Low much butter and cheese made this year ? 

No cheese and only enough butter to supply my 
own family. 

24. How many sheep? None. 

25. How many swine? 10—S5old and 5 young. 

26. What quantity of pork made ? 

The five old ones were butchered and weighed 
1850 Ibs. Breed is native, crossed with Mackay 
and Berkshire: they fatten easily. 


27. What do you feed them on through the sum- | 


mer months ? 


Refuse old potatoes, squashes, pumpkins, apples | 


and cob meal scalded in a Jarge kettle or boiler, 
and mixed as occasion may require. My swine 
which I fatten, will soon be cloyed with clear Indi- 
an meal, but cob meal never produces such a result. 

28. How many cart loads of manure do you 
make ina year? 

Sixty loads of first rate manure, including the 
droppings of two cows and two oxen in the winter 
season. 

29. What number of hands employed on your 
farm ? &c. 

Two men seventh months, at $15 each per month. 
One man four months in the winter at $10 per 
month, exclusive of my own labor. 

30. What number of apple trees ; are they natu- 
ral or grafted fruit? 

About 75 full grown trees and 90 young ones; 
one half grafted. Grafted frnit sold; native given 


— 


About 40; consisting of peach, plum, pear, 
cherry and quince. 

32. Have your trees been attacked by canker 
worms or borers? They have not. 

23, In the cultivation of your farm do you al- 
low ardent spirits? Never, on any account, 


Reforming Influence. —The world with its tur- 
/bulent and vindictive passions, is slow to believe 
that there is more power in kindness, than in 
verity. It is a melancholy truth, bat too easily 
proved, that society, in many cases, first manufac- 
tures and then with a hypocritical affectation of 
righteous indignation punishes crime. It is also a 
melancholy truth that the egregious fully of at- 
tempting to promote permanent peace and order, 
through the instrumentality of physical foree, and 
the agency of the worst passions, is still practised, 
although the history of the world shows that no 


8e- 


good has ever come, and obvious considerations, in- 
dependent of experience, make it clear that no 


} 


good ever can come from such proceedings. —W ars 
'only perpetuate wars, 
bet never had any reformiag power. 
_never made converts to any cause, however good, 
_— For the protection of the community, it may be 


The dungeon and the gib- 
Persecution 


necessary to visit offences against social order with 
quick and severe retribution. It is not of this we 
are speaking: hut rather what will be most effica- 


cious as a reforming influence—as a preventive of 


crime—-as a promoter of peace on earth, and good 
,Will among men. ‘This benign power we say is 
not force and laws with bloody penalties. There 
is an omnipotence in genuine kinducss—a real, 
|sincere spirit of humanity—a faith in man that 
works by affection—of which, as yet, notwitstand- 
| ing some, nay many glorious manifestations which 
shine as stars in the darkness of midnight, the 
world at large hardly dreams. But until that om- 
nipotence is believed in and acted upon, to an ex- 
tent far greater than at present, we shall continue 
,to gather into our prisons annual crops of crime ; 
|even as we gather into our granaries annual har- 
, vests of wheat—we shall continue to educate out 
| of each generation enough to fill the places of the 
hardened villians whom the law may cut off in the 
| midst ef their wickedness, We shall continue to 
| sell our fellow-creatures into bondage to vice for 
j}money ; and to wet the bosom of the earth, which 
was intended to feed the race with blessings, with 
| the blood of man, shed in strife with his brother. 
Some may think this rather too serious a train 
‘of remark for the columns of a daily newspaper— 
but we have no apology to make for it. It is quite 
| time for the press to touch upon such themes. It 
) is quite time that those practical principles, in re- 
| gard to the true methods of preventing social evils 
and rescuing the disturbers of the community from 
degradation—which the nature of man and past 
experience teaches, as well asa higher authority, 
| it is quite time these principles should be urged 
through every organ that reaches the public: for 
there is not a man who has not occasion to prac- 
tise them every hour.—.Vewburyport Herald. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 





| For Fever and Ague.—The following prescrip- 
‘tion is said to be an effectual remedy for this dis- 
'ease:—Take 15 grains pounded snake root, 20 do. 
| salts of wormwood, 1-2 an ounce of best red bark, 
'1 gill of molasses: mix the whole together, and 


° “. . . | . . . °. 
to the swine, and worth more than if made into cider. | take one third every six hours, beginning after the 


31. What number of fruit trees have you exclu- 
sive of apple trees ? 


| fever turns, about half way between that and the 
ague fit.—Communicated, 
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SQUASH-VINE DESTROYER. 


Farmer. 





THE 





Egeria Cucurbite. 
Me Putrnam—Dear Sir—In the “ New England | 


Fariner,” for August the 22d, 1828, I gave an ac- 
count of the insect that destroys the “squash. vine 


by boring into its stem and roots, in the manner | 
observed by Mr Coffin and yourself, as stated in 
the Farmer of the 2d instant. You will also find 
a description of its ravages, of its transformations, 
and of its appearance when arrived at maturity, in 
my “ Discourse before the Massachusetts Horticul- | 
tural Society,” in October, 1832, in my “ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of North American Insects belong- 
ing to the Linnean genus Sphinx,” published in 
the 36th volume of Prof. Silliman'’s Journal of Sci- 
ence, and a short notice of the same insect in my 
lately printed “ Report on the Insects of Massachu- 


setts injurious to Vegetation.” Having now made 
a sketch of the creature in its winged state, I take 


the liberty of sending it to you, together with the 
following remarks, which may possibly interest 
some of the readers of your paper, who have not 
yet seen either of the four previously published 
accounts of this pernicious insect. A knowledge 
of its habits and transformations may possibly lead 
to the discovery of suitable means for preventing 
its ravages, by persons more favorably situated for 
making experiments than myself. 

During the month of August, the squash and oth- 
er cucurbitaceous vines are frequently found to die 
suddenly down to the root. ‘The cause of this 
premature death, as you have observed, is a p!ump, 
whitish worm-like insect, which begins its opcera- 
tions near the ground, bores into the stem, and de- 
vours the pithy substance within. Through the 
hole by which it enters the plant, it thrusts its re- 
fuse castings ; and its burrow extends both above 
and below this hole, and is finally carried into the 
root. The borer comes to its full size between the 
middle of August and the first of September, and 
then measures from one inch to offe inch anda 
quarter, or rather more, in Jength. Notwithstand- 
ing its worm-like or grub-like appearance, it is a 
true caterpillar, of the boring kind, like the borers 
of the peach tree and of the currant bush. These 
naked caterpillars or borers differ essentially from 
the borers of the apple, locust, and maple trees, in 
having legs, and in being able to make a gummy 
kind of silk. The body of the squash-vine borer 
is not perfectly cylindrical, being a little pressed, 
and tapering toa blunt point at each end. Its 
head is sinall, and of a pale brown color; and on 
the top of the first ring behind the head, there are 
two oblique brownish spots. It has sixteen legs, 
all of them very short, however. The first three 
pairs are the longest, are jointed, and taper to a 
point. The others are mere fleshy warts, beset 
with minute clinging hooks on the under side. As 
soon as it is fully grown, the insect goes into the 
ground near the root of the vine, and there encloses 
itself in an oblong oval cocoon or pod, about an 
inch long, which, being made of gummy si!k, be- 
comes coated on the outside with grains of earth. 


——— 


From the Massachusetts Plowman. 


APPLE TREE BORER, 


| Soon afterw ards the insect t changes | to a chinyiatin | 
| within its cocoon, and remains at ‘Test in the ground 
throughout the autumn and winter, The chrysalis 
‘is of a shining brown color, and the rings of the | 
‘hinder part of its body are armed with transverse | 
| rows of little teeth. ‘Towards the end of June or | 
early in July, the chrysalis bursts open one end of | 
the cocoon, and hitches itself half way out of the | 
| opening by the help of the little teeth on its back. 
The skin over the fore part of its body then splits, | 
|and the creature, in tie winged form, crawla out | 
/and works its way to the surface of the ground, 
| leaving its empty chrysalis-skin sticking in the end 
| of its cocoon in the earth. The insect, thus dis- | 
| closed in its perfected state, is a four.winged day | 
i moth, which Ihave named /Egeria cucurbita, or the | 
isquash-vine Algeria. The upper side of its head | 
jand thorax are brownish green or olive-colored. | 
| The attenne or horns are greenish black. The | 
| bind body is orange-colored, with a row of four, | 
| five, or six black dots on the back. The fore 
| wings expand about one inch and a quarter; they 
lare of a glossy olive-brown color; and the hind 
wings are colorless and transparent, with blackish 
veins and a brown fringe around the margin. The 
hind legs are Jong, are covered on the outer side 





Saperda Bivittata. 


Wm. Buckminster, Esg.—Dear Sir—Your con- 
_versation with me about the apple-tree borer, a 
'short time ago, has led me to think that a written 
|communication on the subject may be acceptable 
to you. From your remarks, I infer that this in- 
sect, in its perfected or winged ‘ondition, is not 
generally known. The person who told you that 
it resembled a wasp, has probably confounded it 
/with the winged borer of the peach tree, which 
|really has somewhat the appearance of a wasp. 
|The apple-tree borer, when arrived at maturity, is 
a hard-shelled beetle, approaching to a_ cylindrical 
with orange-colored hairs, and are thickly fringed | shape, and is furnished with six legs and two long 
with long black hairs within. From the tenth of | tapering horns, orantenne. The upper side of its 
July till the middle of August, these pretty moths | body is brown, with two broad, white stripes, be- 
may be seen hovering over the vines, and frequent- | | ginning on the head and continued along the back 
ly alighting upon them, close to the roots, to drop | to the end of the shelly wing covers. ‘The rest of 
anegg. So intent are they in this business, that | its body, its horns, and its legs, are white. (Seea 
they may often be approached quite closely without | pencil sketch of the insect, inclosed in this commu- 
being alarmed. The eggs arc not much Jarger| nication.) This pretty beetle varies in length from 
than a poppy seed, and are of a deep orange color. |a little more than one half to three quarters of an 
The insect continues laying several days in suc-, inch. Its scientific name is Saperda bivittata, the 
cession, and dies when her store is exhausted. | two-striped Saperda. It comes forth from the 

If any offensive substance, that would not injure | trunks of the tiees in the month of June, making 
the plants, could be applied around the vines, near| its escape and taking wing only in the night, at 
their roots, it might prevent the insects from laying | which time, also, it lays its eggs. On acccunt of 
theireggs on them. Blubber oi! has been suggest- | its nocturnal habits it is very rarely seen; but may 
ed; but I do not know whether it would prove ef- | be found in the night, in June and July, on the 
fectual without destroying the vines. As soon as, ‘lower part of the trunks of apple trees, in those 
a vine is seen to wither, it should be examined im- | lorchards which have suffered from_ its previous 
mediately, and the borers should be taken out and/ ravages. During the day it remains at rest, and 
killed. This may not save the vine attacked, per-|concealed among the leaves. The plants upon 
haps, but it will tend to diminish the number of) which it lays its eggs are the apple tree, the quince, 
the insects. By carefully searching the ground | mountain ash, hawthorn, and other thorn bushes, 
around the vines in the autumn, the cocoons may | ‘the choke-berry, the June-berry or shad-bush, and 
be found, and these also should be crushed. ‘other kinds of Aronia. Our native thorns and 

Yours, respectfully, | Aronias appear to be the natural food of these in- 
sects, for 1 have repeatedly seen the beetles upon 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 8, 1842. ithem, eating the leaves, and have found their 

| young, the borers, within the stems of these shrubs. 


h BY 2 , 
| The foregoing communication from Dr. Harris, | |The eggs of these beetles are laid upon the bark 
shows us that we were wrong in our conjecture that | near the rootof the trees. They are hatched in 


the squash-vine destroyer commenced its work of | 
destruction below the surface of the ground, odie three weeks ; and the young insects produc- 
g |ed from them, are the borers, which are so well 


worked upwards. We, individually, are much in- | known that a particular description of them is not 
debted to Dr. H. for the information he has here 
necessary. It will be enough to mention that they 
given, and we doubt not that our readers will be flesh shitigh he with li b sh 
equally so. —Ep. are fleshy, whitish grubs, with a smali brownis 
s head, and are entirely destitute of legs. By the 
want of these they are easily distinguished from 
the borers of the peach tree, which have sixteen 
!short legs. With their strong jaws they immedi- 
ately gnaw through the bark, and begin to bore in- 
to the wood, the fragments of which they devour; 
and, from time to time, as they proceed, they cast 
the undigested refuse out of the holes by which 
they had entered. 
From observations made upon the borers at va- 
rious times, I infer that they come to their growth 
in the third summer, that is when they are nearly 


T. W. HARRIS. 


Men spend their lives in anticipations, in deter- 
mining to be vastly happy at some period or other, 
when they have time. But the present time has 
one advantage over every other—it is our own, It 
has been wel! observed, that we should treat futuri- 
ty as an aged friend from whom we expecta rich 
legacy. Let us do nothing to forfeit his esteem, 
and treat him with respect, not with servility.— La. 
con. 


Nothing annoys an enemy so much as kindness. 
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two years old. ‘their burrows extend upwards of | 
eight or ten inches in the solid wood of the trees, | 
but at the upper end they approach to, and are cov- produced an elaborate memoir upon the compara- 
When these are finished, | tive value of different kinds of manure. 
and the borers have attained their full size, the | 
Intter leave off eating, and, after resting a little | stance of which is as follows:—These chemists 
while, they throw off their skins and take the pupa! regard nitrogen as the element whose presence is 
The insect, in this condition, | of the greatest importance in manure, and every | 
is neither a grub nor a beetle, but is intermediate | 


ered only by the bark. 


or chrysalis form, 


between both, in its appearance. 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


COMPARISON OF MANURES. 
Messrs. Boussingault and Payen have lately 


An ab- 
stract only of it has as yet reached us, the sub-, 


substance capable of furnishing it, becomes valua- | 


It is still soft,| ble in an agricultural view, provided that substance | 


fleshy, and of a whitish color, but is provided with | can extricate azotised products in a soluble or vol- | 


short legs, wings and horns, which are folded upon | atizable state. 


its breast, and are too weak and imperfect to be | 
used. On each of the rings of its back there is a | 
transverse row of sharp points, like the teeth of a 
rasp, and several more of these points around the 
hinder extremity of its body ; and, by the help ot 
these, the insect can move slowly backwards and 
forwards in its burrow. When the time of its final 
change approaches, stripes of brown begin to be 
visible through the thin and transparent skin that 
covers the wing-shells and the top of the thorax. 
In the month of June, the skin of the chrysalis 
bursts open on the back, and is thrown off, the hb. 
erated insect crawls to the month of its burrow, 
gnaws a round hole through the bark, and comes 
out upon the trunk of the tree a perfect beetle. 

For other particulars respe:ting this insect, al- 
low me to refer you to my “Discourse before the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society,” in the year 
1832, and to my “ Report on the Insects injurious 
to Vegetation,”—and believe me to be, very re- 
spectfully, Your friend and serv’t, 

T. W. HARRIS. 

Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 7, 1842. 





CONNECTICUT CORN ROOT. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer : 

Dear Sin—In your paper of the 12th of Janua- 
ry, is an article from the Connecticut Farmer’s Ga- 
zette, which gives an account of a root found ina 
swamp in the town of Brookfield, Ct., and which 
the people there call Corn Root; and according to 
the statements made, must be an exceedingly rare 
and wonderful root. Now, sir, I would ask you, if 
it is probable the facts are as stated? Why would 
it not be a good plan for some of our Societies of 
Farmers tosend some suitable person to get a few 
of these raluable roots, so as to stock some of our 
low, wet swamps in this section of the State, and 
thereby render them more valuable and productive 
than if they were converted into fine English mow- 
ing lands? Or do you think this statement of « S., 
H.” of Brookfield, a great humbug ? 

Yours, with respect, 
‘eston, Mass., Feb. 7, 1842. L. G. 


We last winter saw a gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, whose name and residence we do not now re- 
member, from whom we received an account simi- 
larto the one copied from the Farmer’s Gazette. 
The impression upon our mind then was that the 
man was telling us truth—and that he was ac- 
quainted with this “ Corn root.” We can imagine 
no reason why he should attempt to play the “ hum- 
bug.” The suggestion of our correspondent is a 
good one. We hope at least that the editor of the 
Farmer’s Gazette will not fail to get possession of 
the root he has described.—Ep. 





Knowledge is treasure, but judgment is the trea- 


pound which for centuries has given fertility to 





sury. 


If, however, the nitrogen is incapa- 
ble of entering into putrid fermentation, and of so 
furnishing ammoniacal salts and other azotised | 
combination, the substance containing it can be of 
no use for manure, as is proved by the shale of the 
coal measures, which contains considerable quanti- 
ties of nitrogen, and yet has absolutely no effect as 
amanure. Hence the value of a manure is to be 
determined by the power it possesses of yielding 
ammonia; putrid urine, for instance, one of the 
most energetic of fertilizing principles, yields car- 
bonate of ammonia;.and guano, that rich com- 





the arid sands of the Peruvian coast, consists al- 
most entirely of salts with an ammoniacal base. 
The authors do not undervalue the importance of 
other substances, such os alkalies or earthy salts; 
on the contrary, they admit their presence to be 
indispensable to the growth of plants ; nevertheless 
it is to ammonia that they assign by far the most 
importance. The following tuble gives the result 
of their inquiry in respect to a considerable num- 
ber of stibstances, and showing how many loads of 
each are required in order to produce the same ef- 
fect as 100 loads of common farm yard dung. We 
have omitted from these tables a few substances 
which, not occurring in this conntry, have no inte- 
rest for farmers and gardeners in Great Britain.— 
English Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


A Table of Manures, 


Showing the numbers of loads required in. both the 
moist (or ordinary) and dried (or prepared) states, 
to equal 100 loads of farm yard dung, so far as | 
the quantity of nitrogen is concerned : 


Moist. Dried. | 











Pea straw, 22 100 
Sainfoin straw, 83 361 
Vetch straw, 39 174 
Wheat straw, 166 650 
Do. 81 367 
Do., lower joints, 97 453 
Do., upper joints, with the heads after 
thrashing, 30 (137 
Rye straw, 235 75 
Do., of 1841, 95 390 
Oat straw, 142 SAl 
Barley strav’, 173. 750 
W heat chaff, 47 207 
Jerusalem artichoke straw, 108 455 
Broom, 32 142 
Green beet Jeaves, (fanes,) 80 «43 | 
Potato. leaves, 72 =84 
Carrot leaves, 47) 66 
Ileath leaves, 22 102 
Sea wrack, 46 138 
Do, 42 123 
Do. 28 «BS 
Do. fresh from the sea, 74 
Malt dust, 8 39 
Buried clover roots, 24 110 
Flax cake, 7 82 
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Rape cake, 8 35 
Fish cake, 74° =322 
Grease cake, 11 49 
Beet root pulp, 35 154 
Do. 105 154 
Potato pu!p, 76-100 
Starch water, 571 
Do, 645 
Starch refuse, 111 107 
Do. 24 

Dunghill drainings, 67 126 
Sawdust of acacia, 137) 5138 
Do. 173 «G29 
Do. of fir wood, 250 886 
Do. 173 ©6629 
Sawdust of oak, 74 «(256 
Solid cow dung, 125—s BA 
Cow urine, 90 = =5Sil 
Mixed cow dung, 97 695 
Solid horse dung, 72 38688 
Horse urine, 15 15 
Mixed horse dung, 54.64 
Do, pig dung, 63 7 
Do. sheep dung, 365 
Do, goat dung, 18 49 
Pigeon dung, 4 21 
Liquid Flemish manure, 210 

Do. 181 

Belloni’s poudrette, 10 «48 
Oyster shells, 125 487 
Marl, 78 377 
Dry muscular flesh, 3. Oi#&ié 
Cod salted, 5 WW 
Do. pressed and dried, 2 10 
Blood soluble, 3 12 
Do. liquid, 13 

Do, 14 

Do. coagulated and pressed, 8 Hd 
Do. dry insoluble, a 
Feathers, 2 11 
Cow’s hair, 2 12 
Woollen rags, 2 9 
Horn raspings, 2 12 
Bones, boiled (fondus) > @& 
Do. moist, 7 

Do. fat, 6 

Glue refuse, 75. 213 
Glue dross, (mare de colle,) 10 «34 
Graves, 3. O45 





Cost oF Epucation.—The large amount which 
is annually expended in Massachusetts for the sup- 
port of our free schoo!s, is often a subject of re- 
mark ; but few people, however, are aware of the 
value of the sums Jost to the State, by the exemp- 
tion of literary institutions from taxation. The 
Boston Courier says that “ about ten years ago, a 
gentleman whose researches into the subject had 
enabled him to arrive at a pretty accurate conclu- 
sion, estimated that nearly one fifth of al! the prop- 
erty of the Commonwealth then escaped taxation, 


'from the circumstance of its being invested in 
| funds for the support of religious and literary in- 


stitutions.”—.Mercantile Journal. 





Action before words.—* I did ’nt like our minis- 
ter’s sermon last Sunday,” said deacon Doze to 
his neighbor Higgins. (The deacon had slept all 
sermon time.) “Did’nt like it! Why, deacon, 
I saw you nodding assent to every proposition he 
made.” — Selected. 


Never go to bed with cold feet or « cold heart 
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Woo! on large sheep is generally looser than on small 
ones. 


QV Bos LayG baw Wausau, 


The sma : i i 
nedistes: The small have the most wool in proportion to 


AND HORTICULTURAL 


size. Merino and native cross give good stock of fine 


constitution—better than Merino and Saxony cross. 

Mr Plunkett, of Pittsfield, said his experience is not 
much, but he thinks that sheep shou'd be suited to the 
| soil, Sinali ones are best for hills and short pastures, 

larger ones for rich pastures and meadows. He can 
make about as many pounds of fine wool as of coarse 
on the same quantity of feed. 


Bostrox, Wepnespay, Fesruary 16, 1842. 


SIXTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE 
STATE HOUSE. 
Subject—Sheep Husbandry. 





Mr Buck miuster, Ed. of Plowman, said that he former- ‘The vaising of sheep has 
ly kept sheep, but does not fiind it profitable now near the | not been a very good business latvly, owiny to the low 
city. The sheep is a great gormandizer—naturalists price of wool—but perhaps it has been as good as most 
teil us that its stomach is larger in proportion to its size, | other branches of farming. A cause of the low prices 
than that of any other domestic animal. He would re- | and of need of better protection, may. be found in the 
peat one of his absurd notions advanced last year for the | following statistics. 

purpose of bringing on debate. The absurdity is this— | The growth of wool in the United States is probably 
that he has not found the manure of sheep as good as} not less than forty millions of pounds [t may be as- 
that of cows, Also, it isan old maxim, that one hog sumed that one half of this amount is worked up in our 
will make as much manure as two cows—but he thinks | manufacturing establistments. 

one cow as goud for making manure as two hogs. | The importance of this branch of agricultural industry 


A gentleman, name not known, said he would suggest | is not only great, considered of itself, but in its effect on 


stl i ‘ ie y al, 3 i : >t), e 
a few questions as to the most profitalle kinds of sheep | the other branches of agricultural labor. If the farmers 


’ h al » 
rere area few South Downs among us—there are | ‘ P : " 
4 o ae iy is if, - L The trist | are driven froin the wool growing business by low prices 
Merino and Saxony 00d or wool, le trish. . . . e ¢ 
Pe = oH | white fi B" if hict | of wool, then the dairy and beef growing business will 
ace ' ite face oC oO ton— : . F 
emutty faced and white faced, good for mutton—which | become depressed from over production of those great 
is the most profitable f | 


Mr Fitch, of Sheffield, replied, that if the object is to | 


| 
' 
| 
} 
} 


staples 


‘ ‘ ‘ : It is well known to the farming interest that at the 
get wool, thy Merinos and Saxonies are best; but if mut- ; ; ; 
, | present time the price of wool is very much depressed, 
ton is wanted, the large, long-wooled are to be chosen. | : . , 
‘ . ‘ on : ; } and that our wool growers are generally desirous of get- 
The Saxony is from the Merino, The object aimed at}. A AAS 
. ting out of that kind of farming ; and it might be useful 
At present prices, the} © 


in Saxony wis fineness of fleece. is 
ae . . | to inquire into all the causes that have tended to this de- 
Merino is more profitable than the Saxony, taking | 
¥ | pression. 


weight of fleece and constitution both into the account. | 
They produce almost twice as much. Saxonies will | 
give a fleece of 2 1-4 lbs, which will bring 50 cents. A foreign wool costing at the place from whence imported 
is | less than eight cents per pound, was admitted free of 
acquainted, gave 200 Ibs. of wool, or 5 Ibs. each, worth | duty. There b nage imported - the year ending Supt. 
from 38 to 40 cents;—the same flock gave 40 lambs. | 1832, 4,042,838 Ibs. 5 out of this amount were exported 
The sheep have every attention and are well kept. Has 1,227,959 Ibs. ; leaving less than three millions of lbs. to 


himself taken 16 lbs. of wool from two Merino bucks. | 
The Merino is more hardy than the Saxony—bears the | The importation of wool has gradually increased 


flock of 40 Merinos, in Connecticut, with which he 


be consumed in this country. 


By the compromise of the tariff question in 1832, all | 





| Mr Merriam, Ed. ot the Cultivator, stated that tly 
| rambling propensities of sheep may be owing to the fu: 
| that they will eat a greater variety of plants than other 
| animals, and perhaps require a greater variety. It lin 
| been proved in England that they will not do well oy 
| turnips alone, for more than six ,weeks: they require 
| bitters. He related the facts of the well known experi: 
| mentin France, by which it was proved that young 
| bucks and older ewes produce more female than mal, 
offspring, and that older bucks and young ewes produc 
| more males than females. Breeding in-and-in not good 
The manure, where they are well littered, is worth more 
‘than that of any other animals. He added a little to Mr 
Plunkett's statistics, and urged the importance of more 
effectual protection of the wool growing interests. 

Mr Cole, Ed. Farmer's Journal, has had experience 
with but few kinds; first had natives—next 7-8 Saxony. 
This flock gave fleeces of from 4 to 6 lbs. The Saxony, 
where he lived in Maine, was preferred to any other, 
| The reports of the Agricaltural Society of Kennebec 
county, Me., show that they prefer the South Downs to 
jany otW@s. Pastures for sheep should be high and dry 
| They do best in dry seasons. He has never seen them 

In winter they will drink oftener 
| than cattle. Clover hay is good feed for them, Roots 
jare excellent for them in winter, but they should not 
| have many potatoes just before lambing; better then to 
| give some grain. Evergreen boughs are often given and 
| answer a good purpose in feeding. The manure is bet- 
ter than most other kinds. (L. Peters, Esq., of Westbo- 
|r0’, inquired what kind of grain be would give.) Does 
| not know whether corn or oats is to be preferred, but 
would grind in either case. 

Mr Moseley, of Westfield, has found the Johnswort 
| poisonous and troublesome to sheep when he gives them 
| salt, but not so when salt is withheld. Ten sheep, with 
him, require two tons of hay worth 24 dollars; can get 
12 dollars worth of wool and 12 of lambs; and by throw- 


! 
} 
! 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| drink in summer. 


ing in the pasturing come out square :—that is the way 
farmers are getting rich. Their manure is good. 
Mr West, of Pittsfield, is not a wool grower, but some 








winter better and requires less attention at the time of | since that time. Inthe year ending Sept. 30th, 1838, |of his neighbors have large flocks. One who has a 





lambing. 
while the Saxony are almost naked 


At birth the Merino jambs are clothed—| there was imported 6,968,365 Ibs. , 6,551,125 of which 
Fineness of wool | were imported free of duty. In the year ending Sept. | and cuts his fodder mostly. 


is generally an indication of degeneracy—and fineness | 30th, 1839, there was imported 7,524,548 Ibs. ; 7,398,519 


of hair on the human head indicates the same. 

The fineness of Saxony wool has been produced by 
breeding in and-in. This course brings degeneracy. 
These sheep require a close house and much care. The 
Merino will do well with much less attention. Thinks 
sheep manure good ; and when properly littered they 
will inake more from a given quantity of food than cat- 
tle. They improve fields more when feeding upon 
them. 

Mr Tidd, of New Braintree, asked whether Mr Fitch 
had been speaking of pure Merinos. 

Mr Fitch. Yes. 
wool as any other sheep of the same weight. The ex- 
peuse of keeping is in proportion to size: the wool is in 
proportion to surface. The solid contents of cylinders 
are as the cubes of their diameters: the surface is as the 
squares. So that if the sheep are of equal length and 
round, the smaller one will have the most surface in 
proportion to weight. [Let the diameter of one sheep 
be 2, and of another 3. The squsre of 2 is 4; its cube 
is 8. ‘The square of 3 is J—its cube is 27. The surfa- 
cos in these cases are as 4 to 9—while the bulk, weight, 
or solid contents is as 8 to L7,—showing that there is 
obviously good ground for Mr F.’s conclusion, that a 
larger amount of sheep surface or wool ground can be 
maintained at the same expense on small sheep than on 
Jarge ones.— Reporter. ] 


The Merino will give as much 


| of which were imported free of duty. Only 9,800 Ibs. 


Mr P. has not 
been able to ascertain the importation of woul in the 
years of 1840 and 41. We may, however, from known 
facts about the importation of wool, calculate the amount 
imported in the last year to exceed ten millions pounds ; 
an amountequal to about one half of what is raised by our 
farmers in this country to be suld to the manufacturers. 

Here we heve a principul cause of the great depres- 
sion of the price of wool at this time. 


were exported during the same year. 


Frauds are practiced in the importation of foreign 
wool, which defraud the government of revenue and 
oppress a large agricultural interest. This is done by 
the mixing, in the foreign country, dirty and coarse wool 
with better qualities, and even dirt is mixed with the 
wool, so that the compound is worth Jess than eight 
cents, also by importing it on the skin in a filthy state. 

This wool, much of it, is as good as the lower grades 
of our own fleece wool, and all of it takes the place of 
just such an amount of American raise:! wool. 


It may be said justly, that the price of wool is as high 
as manufacturers can afford to pay, with the present 
price of cloths. Still the farming interest ought not to 
be sacrificed to the manufacturing interest—the one 
ought to be as much protected as the other. This isa 
subject which calls for the immediate action of Congress 
to correct the evil. 





| Stage. 





large flock keeps them in barn eellars, grates his roots 
Protection of this interest 
| is loudly called for,and our people shuuld answer to the 
‘eal. 
|. Mr Lathrop, of South Hadley, gave an interesting ac- 
count of a small flock of South Down sheep, which lhe 
is satisfied do well in small flocks, but has not tried them 
in large numbers. He gave many facts relating to the 
size of these sheep and the ease with which they take 
on fat, that we did not hear with sufficient distinctness 
to note with accuracy. Thinks that 8 fair sized sheep 
will eat about as much as one cow. Fresh earth mixed 
with milk will counteract the poisonous effects of laurel 
—(lamb-kill or kill-lamb.) 

Mr Merriam has found that castor oil will cure. 

Mr Tidd says that shot will do the same. 


WILL OF BENJAMIN BUSSEY, ESQ. 
Last week we copied from one of the city papers a 
| brief account of Mr Revers will, from which it might 
| be inferred that one halfot his large property ($350 ,000,) 
| is to be immediately applied to the establishment of an 
agricultural sehool or college. One half of the estate is 
bequeathed for that purpose, but not till after the decease 
jof Mrs B. and also of two other persons who are yet 
; young. According to the usual course of Providence, 





bate property will be in possession of the family until 


another generation of agriculturists shall come upon the 





A good book and a good woman are excellent things 
for those who know how justly to appreciate their val- 
ue. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
ta g2of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northecly exposure, for the week ending Feb. 13. 








| 6A.M. | 12, M.|5,P.M. | Wind, 


- | 
Monday, 7 | 38 | 50 aa 
"Yuesday, 8} 3 35 | “ 
Wednesday, a a a. 18 | N. W. | 
‘Viursday, 10| 24 | 33 | 31 Ww 
Friday, il | 24 | 44 42 | S.E 
suturday, 12| 44 52 | 40 | N. 
Sunday, ae a | i a i i SF | 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, Feb. 14, 1342 | 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. i 
At Market 300 Beef Cattle, and 280 Sheep. H 
Puices.— Beef Cattle. We quote afew choice cattle | 
at $6. We quote first quality, $5 50 a 5 75. Sec- 
ond quality, $4 75.25 25. 'Chird quality $3 75 a 4 50. | 
Sheep.—All at market were stall fed. Sales from | 
$3 00 to | 
Swine. —None at market except a few from the neigh- 
borhood. 











WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, @2 25 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, | 
40 to 45 cents. Clover—Northern, 12c.—Southern, 12 to 13 ¢. | 
Flax Seed, $1 89to1 85 bu. Lucerne, 25 ¢.perlb. Ca- 
nary Seed, $3 50 a 4 00 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Sales of the week consist of white Corn 6tc. 
yellow flat, 65 a 66c. and old do. do., which is searce, 68 a 
70c. per busbel. Oats, Delaware, 43c. but few buyers. 
Rye, none in market; a few parcels country Rye have been | 
brought in, and sold to dealers at 85c, 58 pounds to the | 
bushel. 

Corn—Northern, bushel 72 to 74—do. Round Yellow 71 
a72—do. Southern Flat Yellow 64 a 66-—White do. 61 a 62 
--Barley 65 a 65—Rye, Northern, 0 a 82—Oats—South- 
ern 47 a 483—Northern do. 48 to 50—Beans, per bushel 75 

1 50. 

FLOUR. Sales to the trade of common brands Gene- 
see, $6 44 a $6 50; fancy, $6 56 a $6 62. In southern, there 
has been but little done; sales Baltimore city Mills 86, 4 
mos; do extra, $6 25,4 mos; Howard street, $6 12, 4 mos, | 
and Fredericksburg, 86,4 mos. Philadelphia, $6, on short- 
er lime. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr, $612 a— —do 
wharf, 86 00 — do. free of garlic, $6 12 a — — Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $6 00 a — — Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 
mos. $6 00a — — Alexandria, wharf mountain, $6 00 a 
— — Georgetown, 86-12 a 6 25—Richmond Cana], $6 00 2 6 
12—do. Cry, $7 00—Genesee, common, cash, $6 44 6 50—do | 
fancy brands $6 56 a 662—QOhio via Canal, 86 25 a6 37 | 
Indian Meal in bbls., $3 00 a 3 25. 

PROVISIONS. There have been sales on Mess Beef, 
2 a 300 bbls at $9 5@ per bbl. 4 mos; 3 a 4000 kegs Western 
new Lard, 6c; 150 bbis do do. 6c per lb. 6 mos; 50 do do 
common, 43-4c. The public sales consist of 220 bbls West- 
ern Mess Pork 87 25; 70 do Prime, $6 50 a 675; 14 bbis| 
Western Mess Beef, 86 75; 56 do Prime, 34 12; 22 bbls do 
No 1, 87 00; 14 do do Mess. $9 1-3 per bbl; 50 do do new 
Clear Pork, $11 1-4.a 11 3-8, 4 mos; 1200 kegs Lard $5 3-4 
a 6c per lb. 4 mos. 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo. new bbl. $9 50—Navy—$s8 50a — | 
-No. | $7 75 a 8 00—do Prime $5 00 a 5 50— Pork—Extra 
clear,4 mo. bhi. $12—do Clear $10 a Li—do Mess $8 00 a 
850—do Prime $7 09 a7 50—do Mess from other States 

700 a7 50. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
jortation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
«{ the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts per pound. 

Sales of fleece and pulled have been made to a moderate | 
extent, prices conforming to late quotations ; but little doing 
in coarse foreign, and prices unchanged. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 47 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 43 a 46--Do. 3-4 do40 a 41—Do. 1-2do 
35 a 37—1-4 and eommon do 30 a 32 —Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 26-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14—Bengasi do 
8 a 10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 37 
a 42—No. 1 do. do. do. 35 a 37—No. 2 do do do 25 a 30- 
No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 

HAY, per ton, $20 to 25—Eastern Screwed 819 to 20. 

HOPS. There is no great addition to the stock, and prices 
remain the same as before reported; Massachusetts Inspec- 
tion, 12 1-2 a 13¢ per lb, for first sort. 

ist sort, Mass. 1841 per lb 12 a 13. 

CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.--New 5 to8. 

EGGS, 16 a 25. 





} 
| 








|the Farm if wanted. 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


FARM FOR SALE. 

Lor sale a Farm in Lexington situated one mile west of 
the Village, and 11 miles from Boston, containing 175 acres, 
including about 40 acres of wood land, the soil is rich, and 
under a high state of cultivation. On the premises is a 
large Dwelling House, which wil! conveniently accon modate 
two families; a large Barn, Shed, Chaise House, Mill 


| House, Cider Mill and Ice House, and an extensive Piggery, 


all of which are new, orin good repair. The Farm is stock- 
ed with every variety of Fruit, and the Garden, which in 


| cludes about an acre, with a choice selection of Shrubs and 


Flowering Plants, which the proprietor bas devoted several 
Years in procuring, with great care and expeuse. Within 
the garden is a Green House, 40 feet by 16, with suitable 
buildings adjacent to accommodate the Gardener, The 
House ts heated upon the most approved plan, and is stock- 


Devon, and Alderney Cattle will be suld to the purchaser of 
For further particulars inquire of 
ARAD PROCTL.R., on the premises, or of JAMES VILA, 
Bath Street, Boston. 

If not disposed of at private sale it will he offered at 
Auction on Friday, ist of April at 3 o’clock P. M. 
Feb. 16, eptaAl 


FARMS PuR SALE. 


To be sold,a Farm containing about ninety acres of Land, 


beautifully situated, one mile and a quarter from the centre 
of Billerica, on the main road leading from Lowell to Bos- 
ton; 7 miles from the former, and 17 miles from the latter 
place. There is a large Dwelling House thereon, suitahle 
fortwo families; also a large Barn. Also, an estalilish- 
ment built two years since for keeping swine, with an appar- 
atus for boiling with steam, and having every other conve- 
nience for the business. Also a Wood. Shed, Chaise House, 
Granary, and Cider Mill House, with a Grater Miil. 

Also, another Farm adjo ning the above, containing about 
thirty-five acres of Land, having a Dwelling House and large 
Shop built two years ago, for a shoe establishment. Thea 
bove named lend are of an excellent quality of every variety 
of soil, well calculated for profitable farming, and especially 
adapted to Fruit, Hay and Vegetables for market, and con- 
taining more than 800 Fruit Trees‘-—Said estate can be con- 


veniently divided so as to make three good farms, or the | 


shop with five or six acres of land can be sold separately to 
suit purchasers. 

The above property if not previously sold at private sale, 
will be sold at Public Auction on Thursday the 17th of March 
next at 10 o’clock A. M. on the premises. 

Any gentleman from the city, wishing a handsome situa- 
tion for a country residence, or any farmer o1 mechanic wish- 
ing to purchase, may do well to call and view the premises. 

nquire of the subscriber, living near the same. 
SERENO FISK. 
ist 17M. 


Billerica, Jan. 19, 1842. 





SUN DIALS. 

Just received a few of Sheldon & Mo>re’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
J. BRECK §& CO, No 5! and 52 North Market St. 

Sept l. 





WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 





This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut- 
ting Ruta Baga, Saeed Wurtzel, and other roots The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
‘nto slices, which makes it almust impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them; this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape asis most 
convenient forthe cattle to eat. It will cut with ease from 
one to two bushels of roots per minute. 

Forsale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Enz- 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 aud 52 North Market 
Strect, Boston. Sept. | 





HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have been made the past year in the 


| form and workmanship of these Plouzhs; the mould heard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely oner 





led with a variety of the best Grapes, Flowering plants, &c. | furning in every particle of grass or stubble, and :eaving the 
A valuable stock of improved Short Horn, Durham, North | 


ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect te 
| the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 
| ‘Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughe 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say te 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
j try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrvehy, 
| kREGIN with Mra. Howanpn’s.”’ 
Atthe abeve mestioned trial the Howard Pleugh «did 
| more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
| plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse ven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned tieentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or Jand side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mon!d hoard and Jandside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
810 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 

/The alove Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stine, 
Nos. 61 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
FARM IN LEXINGTON 

For sale, a farm in Lexington known as the Hastings 
Place, containing about 120 acres, adjoining the Form of 
E. Phinney. The land is of excellent quality, well stocked 
with fruit trees, and a good supply of young wood, For 
terms apply at this office, or of Ek, PHINNEY, living near 
the premises Lexington, Feb, 9, 1842. 





FOR SALE, 

A few pairs of Mackay and Berkshire PIGS, from 2 to 4 
mouths oll. E. PHINNEY. 

Lexington, Feb. 9 

GURINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve. 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstenes. T 
ease with which they mova upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more io his mind by having the complete 
contro! of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer- 
sal satisfaction. The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 avd 52 
North Market Boston. July 14 





POUDRETTE. 
500 Barrels Poudrette may be had on application to the 
subscriber, at $2 per barrel of four bushels each—delivered 
on hoard of vessel in this city. Orders by mail, enclosing 
the money wiil be promptly attended to, if received soon by 
D. K. MINOR, Agent, 120 Nassau st , New York, 


j} Jan, 5, 1842 


TY& UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Denny, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing catile to the 
|} stall, are found te he the safest and most convenient meds 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 62 North Market at. 


FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale hy J. BRECK & 








CO., No. 62 North Market st. April 21 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


«“ CHILDREN, COME TO PRAYER.” 


“O come, ict us worship and bow down: let us kneel be- 
Sore our Maker.” 
The following beautiful lines were published in the Union 
Annua!, under the head of “ The Family Altar.” 
Come to the place of prayer! 
Paren!s and children, come and knee] hefore 
Your God, and with united hearts adore 
Him whose aione your life and being are. 


Come to the place of prayer! 
Ye band of loving hearts; O come and raise, 
With one consent, the grateful song of praise, 
Yo him who blessed you with a lot so fair! 


Come in the morning hour. 
Who hath raised you from the dream of night? 
Whose hand hath poured around the cheering light ? 
Come an! ador that kind and heavenly power. 


Come at the close of day. 
Ere wearied nature sinks in gentle rest; 
Come, and let your sins be here confessed ; 
Coine, and for his protecting mercy pray. 


Has sorrow's withering blight 

Your dearest hopes in desolation laid, 

And the once cheerful home in gloom arrayed ? 
Yet pray, for He can turn the gloom to light. 


Has sickness entered in 
Your peaceful mansion ? then let the prayer ascend, 
On wings of faith, to that all-gracious Friend, 
Who came to heal the bitter pains of sin. 


Come to the place of prayer. 
At morn, at night, in gladness or in grief— 
Surround the throne of grace; there seek relief, 
Or pay your free and gratefu] homage there. 


So in the world above 
Parents and children may meet at last, 
When this their weary pilgrimage is past, 
To mingle their joyful notes of love. 


THE BOOT-BLACK AND THE COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT. 


TWO SCENES FROM REAL LIFE. 


Some score of years since, the President of a 
well known College in Kentucky, wa3 one morning, 
while sitting in his study, astonished by the en- 
trance of a singular visitor. 

The visitor was a boy of some seventeen years, 
rough and uncouth in his appearance, dressed in 
coarse homespun, with thick, clumsy shovs on his 
feet, an old tattered felt hat on his head, surmount- 
ing @ mass of uncombed hair, which relieved swar- 
thy and sun-burnt features, marked by eyes quick 
and sparkling, but vacant and inexpressive, from 
the want of education. The whole appearance of 
the youth was that of an untaught, uncultivated 
plowboy. 

The President, an affable and a venerable man, 
inquired into the business of the person who stood 
before him. 

“If you please, sir,” said the plowboy, with all 
the hesitancy of an uneducated rustic—*if you 
please, sir, I’d like to get some Jarnin’.. I heard 
you had a college in these parts, and I thought if I 
would work a spell for you, you would help me 
now and then in gettin’ an edication.” 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


“ Well, my young friend,” replied the President, 
“J scarcely see any way in which you might be 
useful to us, The request is something singular.” 

“Why, I can bring water, cut wood, or black 
your boots,” interrupted the boy, his eyes bright- 
ening in his earnestness. “I want to get an edi- 
cation—I want to make something of myself. I 
do’nt keer how hard I work, only so as to get an 
edication. I want ‘ 

He pansed, at a loss for words to express his 
ideas. But there was a language in the expres- 
sive lip, and glancing eye; there was a language 
in his manner—in the tone in which the words 
were spoken, that appealed at once to the Presi- 
dent’s feelings. 

He determined to try the sincerity of the youth. | 

“Tam afraid, my young friend, that I can do) 
nothing for you. I would like to assist you, but I) 
see no way in which you can be useful to us at 
present.” 

The President resumed his book. In a moment’ 
he glanced at the plowboy, who, silent and mute, | 
stood holding the handle of the door. He fingered | 
his rough hat confusedly with one hand—his eyes | 
were downcast, and his upper lip quivered and, 
trembled as though he were endeavoring to veqnee 
strong and sudden feelings of intense disappoint- | 
ment. ‘he effort was but half successful. A tear 
emerging from the downcast eyelid, rolled over 
the sunburnt check, and with a quick, nervous ac- 
tion, the plowboy raised his toil-hardened hand 
and brushed away the sign of regret. 

He made a well meant but awkward mark of 
obeisance, and opened the door, had one foot across 
the threshold, when the President called him back. 

The plowboy wasin a few minutes hired as man- 
of-all work, and boot-black to the College. 

* * 








-* * * 


The next scene which we give the reader, was 
ina new and magnificent church, rich with the 
beauties of architecture, and thronged by an im- 
mense crowd, who listened in death-like stillness 
to the burning eloquence of the minister of heaven, 
who delivered the mission of his Master from the 
altar. 

The speaker was a man in the full glow of mid- 
dle age—of striking and impressive appearance— 
piercing, intellectual eye, and high, intelligent fore- 
head. 

Every eye is fixed on him—every lip is hushed, 
and every ear, with nervous intensity, drinks in the 
eloquent teaching of the orator. 

Who in all that throng would recognize, in the 
famed, the learned, the eloquent President of 
College, Pennsylvania, the humble boot-black of 
College, in Kentucky.— Louisville Jour. 














Cuitpren—They are the blessings of this world | 
—the sweets among its sorrows—the roses amoug | 
its thorns. With their merry smiles, their joyous 
voices, their careless laughter, they light up our | 
abodes as with a ray from heaven. Whose heart | 
does not leap within him to hear their shouts ? | 
Who can look on their faces and not rejoice that | 
there are such happy creatures on this dull carth ? 
They meet the poor man coming from his labor, | 
and he forgets his fatigue, and his whole soul bless- 
es them. 


They gather round the rich man’s) 


hearth, and he who is haughty to others, must stoop | , 


to fondle them. 
and his successes thrill him with deeper pleasure, | 
as his children welcome him—and the unfortunate 


FEB. 16, 184 
retires froma world where every face is stern, and 
every look cold, and once more is happy among his 
children. They are a bond to bind us togéther— 
they keep our hearts from being chilled by con- 
tact with the world. God bless little children!— 
Selected. 


It is stated that during the year 1840, the total 
nuinber of persons convicted of felony in England 
was 18,927—of these 4,105 were transported, out 
of which number only 390 had received such an 
education as enabled them to read and understand 
the Bible, the remaining 3,715 being more or less, 
and the great majority wholly uneducated. How 
near and fatal the connection between ignorance 
and vice ! 





—— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market streets, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found m the United 
States. Part of which are the following ; 


a 


1000 Howard’s Patent Cast! 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 





fron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 

300 Common do. do, io0 “ Spades. 

200 Cultivators. 500 ‘* Grass Scythes. 

100 Greene’s Straw Cutters./ 300 “ atent Snaiths. 

50 Wallis’ do. do. 200 “ Commen de. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. ~200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. 100 Draft do. 

200 Hand Corn Mills. guo Tie up do, 

200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do, 

100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rolleze 
3000 © Austin’s Rifles. 

March 17. 





GRiiEN’S PATENT SPRAW CUTTER. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricu}. 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Map- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay anol 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanice! principle not befere 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and soime of the consequem 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grow: boy is sufficiem 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily euts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast »s has been claimed 
by any other machine even when workea by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar maoner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. nae 

4. The machine is simple inits corstraction, made and pm 
together very strongly. Its therejvre not so liabie as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


——_—— 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Terms, $2 per year ia advance, or $2 5) if not palé 
within thirty days. 
N. B.—Postimasters are permitted by law to frank al! 
bscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 


The fortunate man comes home, | expense to subscribers. 
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